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AMERICAN 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 



NEW SEEIES, No. 80 DECEMBER, 1907. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR A GENERAL SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION 
OF VITAL STATISTICS IN THE UNITED STATES* 

By Cressy L. Wilbur, M.D., Chief Statistician, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington. 



With special design I have selected the same title as that of my paper 
before the twenty-third annual meeting of the American Public Health 
Association at Denver in 1895. It is well for us to take account of stock 
and sum up what actual progress has been made in the registration of 
vital statistics during the past twelve years. The Denver paper, more- 
over, was suggested by the "Report on Plans for Complete and Authen- 
tic Records of Deaths and the Causes of Deaths in the United States," 
which was presented by Dr. Elisha Harris at the fifth annual meeting 
of the Association at Chicago in 1877, so that we have in effect a thirty 
years' retrospect of American vital statistics in the three papers. How 
many of our anticipations have come true, and what reasonable hopes 
may we entertain for the future of registration in this country? 

Dr. Harris said in 1877:— 

"Before the national census of 1880 is commenced, all of the States 
ought to have a good system of vital statistics organized and in harmo- 
nious operation, contributing comparable and numerically complete 
results. . . . Another decade of neglect to adopt an effectual system of 
registration in the United States would be greatly to the discredit of the 
intelligence and public spirit of American citizens." 

It is thirty years since he spoke, and I invite your attention to the 
chart showing the condition of State registration in the United States 
in 1907, together with the progress made since 1895. The registration 
area for deaths has shown some advancement, although a large part of 
the country, including practically the entire South and also such popu- 
lous States as Ohio and Illinois, is still unrepresented. The registration 
area for births consists of a few interrogation points only, distributed 
where the "prospects " for future results seem most promising. 

*Read before the American Public Health Association, Atlantic City, Oct. 1, 1907. 
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I shall take up in the same order the points made in my paper of 1895, 
and endeavor to show how later experience has sustained or discredited 
my assertions. 

Favorable Indications. 

1. Not one of the States having accurate systems of registration at 
the beginning of the period has discontinued it. 

We have lost one State (Delaware) from the registration area of 1890, 
and two States, after passing effective laws requiring burial permits 
(Illinois in 1901 and Iowa in 1904), have repealed them and gone back 
to the primitive gold-brick methods of expecting complete returns to 
be made by undertakers (Iowa) or physicians (Illinois) without the abso- 
lutely necessary requirement of a burial permit issued by a local registrar 
who is responsible for the complete and prompt registration of all deaths 
in his district. The people of these States are in the same condition as 
a man who buys a device for "perpetual motion," expecting to run his. 
factory thereby : the means are not adequate to the end proposed ; namely, 
the regular and complete registration of births and deaths for important 
legal and sanitary purposes. 

As to Delaware, probably this State does not furnish an actual exception 
to the statement. It is my impression that the registration in 1890 
was just as poor as in 1900, — there has been no change in the law, — and 
that the State was admitted in 1890 on account of exceptionally defective 
enumerators' returns for Delaware in that year. At present there seems 
to be absolutely no encouragement for better things in this State. I know 
of no State in which registration could so readily be made effective in 
which the prospect is so utterly hopeless. 

2. Three States, Maine, New Hampshire, and New York, have been 
added to the registration column. 

They have stuck, and, as you know, we have added Michigan, Indiana, 
and, during the past year, California, Colorado, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
and South Dakota. And more are coming, I trust, in the immediate 
future. Nebraska and Utah have laws whose effective enforcement 
should bring them into line. Comprehensive laws have been passed 
during the present year in Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota (no 
appropriation as yet), Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin, whose results 
will soon be known. Bills will be introduced in Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Virginia in 1908, and in Illinois, Kansas, and perhaps other States in 
1909, so that we may have a number of accessions to the registration 
area before 1910, the year of the approaching decennial census. 

3. The first indication of co-operation among the registrars of American 
States was signalized by the agreement of the registrars of New England, 
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made at the last meeting [1894] of this Association, to publish a summary 
of the statistics of the six States. 

This valuable summary was published, but I believe that the co-opera- 
tion has lapsed since the death of Dr. Abbott. Its place is taken by the 
wider union of all of the registration officials of the United States in the 
Section of Vital Statistics which is being organized at this meeting of 
the American Public Health Association, and by the annual reports of 
Mortality Statistics now published by the Bureau of the Census. 

4. Municipal vital statistics have advanced more rapidly than State 
registration in general, and for many parts of the United States the data 
collected by cities under purely local regulations afford the only exact 
information obtainable. 

This is still true for the entire South and for many other parts of the 
country. I do not think it is true, however, that municipal registration 
has continued to advance as rapidly as State registration during the 
past twelve years. No new registration cities have been added since 
1900, and we have even lost the few registration cities in Iowa on account 
of the interference of the pernicious State law of 1906 with the require- 
ment of compulsory burial permits. The returns from some Illinois 
cities are very unsatisfactory for a similar reason. While cities should 
secure more efficient registration of births and deaths than rural districts, 
their registration reports are of very unequal value. Some cities have 
not even yet adopted the International Classification of Causes of Death, 
whose general use was recommended by the American Public Health 
Association in 1897, preferring the use of unique systems of home manu- 
facture of alleged superior value. The importance of uniformity, even 
with concession of personal preferences in matters of minor importance, 
does not appear to be realized by them. This can best be corrected by 
the opportunity of meeting in a national organization with other State 
and city registration officials, and with the feeling that, as we are working 
together for the advancement of the vital statistics of our common 
country, individual and personal differences should be forgotten in the 
adoption of methods that will afford uniform and fully comparable re- 
sults. The Section of Vital Statistics in this Association can accomplish 
much in this direction, and affords the first opportunity for the meeting 
together on equal terms of State and city officials. 

5. The United States government has undertaken work that, if con- 
tinued, will have a salutary effect upon the isolated systems of registra- 
tion now in operation. This work consists: (1) of the collection of data 
relating to sanitary climatology by the Weather Bureau of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; and (2) the employment of better 
methods for the collection and study of vital statistics by the Vital Sta- 
tistics Division of the Census Bureau under the direction of Dr. Billings. 
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The work of the Weather Bureau was soon discontinued. That of the 
Bureau of the Census has been actively conducted since 1900, and es- 
pecially since its establishment upon a permanent basis. 



Unfavorable Indications. 

1. The difficulties under which American vital statistics will long labor 
from the sparse distribution of the population as a whole will be dwelt 
upon in the present article as the most obvious and the most irremedi- 
able reasons for our failure as a nation to possess a system at all compar- 
able with those of European countries. We cannot expect accurate 
registration in any except our most densely settled States for many years. 

I still believe that lack of sufficient density of population is one of the 
most obvious reasons for failure of the extension of adequate registration 
methods in the United States, and shall further discuss the matter in the 
course of this paper. 

2. None of the States having imperfect systems of registration has 
made any material improvement in accuracy during the past fifteen 
years [ending in 1895], although in several (e.g., Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan) the population is dense enough to maintain an efficient system. 
One State, Tennessee, adopted a registration law in 1881, and repealed it 
in 1883, after an experience of twenty months. 

The situation is much more encouraging, as shown by the list of new 
registration States under the head of "Favorable Indications." Indiana 
and Michigan were admitted in 1900 (Michigan for the census year 
1899-1900). Illinois has tried and failed, and, as in all such cases, the 
outlook is less favorable than if no effort had been made. For this 
reason the prospect for securing adequate legislation in Ohio in 1908 
ought to be excellent. No change has been made in the present worth- 
less system since 1869, and the opportunity is afforded of putting in a 
thoroughly modern and effective system without interference by recent 
abortive legislation. There is no reason why Ohio should not possess 
as excellent registration methods as Pennsylvania, and the alleged " vital 
statistics " of Ohio cease to be a laughing-stock, as at present, collected, 
as they are, by the antiquated and thoroughly discredited method of 
enumeration, and compiled (causes of death, mind you I) by county judges 
of probate. 

3. The most serious blow that the advancement of vital statistics has 
received was the failure of the great State of Pennsylvania to adopt a 
modern registration system, instead of a miserable makeshift, when the 
question came before her legislature in 1893. Half a loaf is not always 
better than no bread, when it is a question of vital statistics. Imperfect 
statistics may be far worse and more misleading than none at all, and it 
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has been the experience of States with imperfect systems of registration, 
like Michigan [at that time, 1895], that the very existence of any system 
at all acts as an obstacle to the introduction of a better one, and thus 
retards the coming of efficient registration. 

Full amends have been made by Pennsylvania for this "most serious 
blow" by the adoption in 1905 of a most complete and efficient regis- 
tration law, whose enforcement warranted her admission to the regis- 
tration area in 1906, and which may well be taken as a model for all States 
possessing resources adequate for as thorough registration. Instead of 
being the "most serious blow," as in 1893, her action in 1905 is the great- 
est encouragement and the most substantial assurance for the ultimate 
success of proper registration methods in the United States that has yet 
been afforded in the entire history of American registration. If a great 
State, with the utmost diversity of population and conditions of life, can, 
by the adoption of proper methods, change from a non-registration to a 
registration State in a single year, and that, too, after fifty years and more 
of absolute failure under imperfect laws, it is the best evidence that we 
are upon the right track; that the essential principles of registration 
recommended by the American Public Health Association and by the 
Bureau of the Census are right and will bring results. 



4. There are indifference and lack of enthusiasm on the part of many 
public health officers on the subject of vital statistics. 

This feeling still exists, but I believe that it will be one of the functions 
of our new organization of registration officials to diminish it. Some 
health officers are tired of chasing the "rainbow gold" of elusive data 
which they attempt to collect under necessarily defective laws. The 
importance of vital statistics as the fundamental basis of public health 
work should not be lost sight of, and while it is well to have a special 
Section, such as we propose to organize at this meeting, for the technical 
discussions, there should be at least one general paper on vital statistics 
read in the general session at each annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association, and the members of the Association who may 
not be members of the Section should feel that we are merely their agents 
in our special work, and that we can accomplish little without the con- 
stant backing of their interest and support. 

Influence of Density of Population on Accurate Registration. 

Density of population is admittedly a very important factor in the 
practical collection of vital statistics, so much so that one might almost 
say that the page of the Compendium of the Eleventh Census exhibiting 
the changes in the density of population of the States of the Union, ac- 
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cording to successive censuses, holds within itself the history of the past, 
as well as the prophecy of the future, of vital statistics in this country. 

This remark is, in general, true. It is especially true of all that portion 
of the country in which the registration of vital statistics has made any 
progress whatever. But density of population is not the only important 
factor, and many elements are interwoven into the problem, so that it 
is difficult to demonstrate the relation of cause and effect in all cases. 
The density of population of each State, with respect to its constitution 
by nativity, parent nativity, and color, is shown in the accompanying 
diagram based upon the enumeration of the Twelfth Census. 

The relation of density of population and certain other conditions to 
the development of effective registration of deaths may be seen in the 
following series of exhibits (1 to 17). The data are usually for the year 
1900, although some later figures are given for manufactures (1905) and 
property per capita (1904) in order to show the tendency of progress. 
Registration States in 1907 are indicated by bold-face type. Years in 
parentheses following State abbreviations show dates of enactment of 
past laws or time when the State authorities expect to introduce legis- 
lation, which, it is hoped, may bring the States in question into the regis- 
tration area. Several excellent laws enacted in 1907 have not yet been 
practically tested. Years in brackets (Illinois, Iowa) show dates of enact- 
ment of laws requiring burial permits, and which would probably have 
brought those States into the registration area by the present time if they 
had not been repealed. In the case of Delaware the bracketed year is the 
last for which it was accepted as a registration State. I shall not attempt 
to discuss the several exhibits in detail, but some features may be noted : 

(1) With the addition of Pennsylvania and Maryland to the list of 
registration States in 1906, we have an unbroken series of the eight States 
with greatest density of population in the registration column. There 
should be twelve if the promising movement in Ohio bears fruit next 
year, the determination of the State Board of Health of Illinois to redeem 
the unfortunate action of 1903 succeeds, and if Delaware can be awak- 
ened from apathy to again become a registration State. Some of the new 
registration States are of very sparse population (California, South Dakota, 
Colorado), which implies great difficulty in securing complete registration. 
In two of these (California, Colorado) this is to some degree offset by high 
concentration of city population, as shown by the next exhibit. 

(2) A closer relation is shown in the proportion of urban population 
(places over 8,000 in 1900). Eleven of the sixteen State registration 
areas (counting the District of Columbia among them) were above the 
average in percentage of urban population. Many Southern States of 
considerable density of population are low in this list. Illinois, Delaware, 
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and Ohio are the only non-registration States above the mean in this 
respect. 

(3) Manufactures, like urban concentration, are related to density of 
population. Eleven registration States of the sixteen are above the 
average. Montana and Wisconsin passed comprehensive laws in 1907. 
Illinois, Delaware, and Ohio are again the delinquent members of the 
group. For very sparsely populated areas, like Arizona, no indications 
can be drawn. 

(4) (5) The figures in these exhibits are somewhat more pertinent 
than those of (3), as they exclude neighborhood and mechanical indus- 
tries, and hence would seem to be more closely related to urban aggre- 
gation. The movement from 1900 to 1905 may be noted. Washington is 
above the average in the latter year; a registration law was passed in 
1907 and is now under test. Delaware shows a decline in rank. 

(6) A generally inverse relation is shown in this table, the States least 
dependent upon agriculture having the best registration. Reasons for 
the failure of effective registration in Ohio and Illinois are suggested, but 
Delaware is closer to the registration States in this respect. The appar- 
ently exceptional position of South Dakota is worthy of note. Farming 
means distance to be overcome, lack of facilities of communication, and 
hence accurate registration is necessarily more difficult and should be 
especially favored in order to maintain the same standard of efficiency as 
«an readily be effected in villages or cities ; rural free delivery should have 
a great and most beneficial effect in promoting the extension of registra- 
tion. 

(7) An inverse relation is shown for the proportion of colored popu- 
lation. Only two registration areas are above the average in this respect, 
and of these Maryland was not admitted until 1906, and the District of 
Columbia is coextensive with the city of Washington and its registration 
laws are directly enacted by Congress. So far there has been practically 
no exception to the rule that effective registration of vital statistics can- 
not be conducted in a State having a very large proportion of colored 
population. Of course, this rule, or rather this experience, must find its 
exceptions if we are ever to have truly national vital statistics. At- 
tempts will be made to enact legislation for this purpose in Kentucky 
and Virginia in 1908. Both of these States had systems of vital statistics 
before the Civil War which were fully abreast of the knowledge of the 
times; and, should their efforts succeed next year, it will throw an atmos- 
phere of hope about the movement throughout the entire South which 
is now almost entirely wanting. 

(8) Eleven of the sixteen registration areas have a proportion of for- 
eign white persons higher than the average, and, conversely, the greater 
the percentage of native white Americans, the less the probability of 
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effective registration laws. Much of this may be coincidence, depending 
upon the different areas of distribution of immigration and the colored 
population of the South, but undoubtedly a person who had learned the 
importance of the registration of births and deaths by experience in his 
home country, as in England, Germany, Italy, or Sweden, would more 
intelligently support the enactment and administration of such legisla- 
tion than a native American who was entirely ignorant of the subject 
and unaccustomed to the orderly conduct of vital records. 

(9) (10) Wealth, in itself, does not seem to have a very close connec- 
tion. The States at the bottom of the list in this respect all have a large 
colored population. 

(11) Illiteracy is very important, sustaining an inverse relation to the 
desire and possibility of registration. But the States at the top of the list 
(least illiterate) have not as yet accomplished the best results. 

(12) Not a single State having more than the average amount of native 
white illiteracy has been accepted in the registration area, except Dela- 
ware in 1890 (rejected in 1900). Not only the proportion of colored popu- 
lation, but the large numbers of illiterate whites, will make the attempts at 
registration in Virginia and Kentucky most difficult. For which reason 
they should receive the greater credit when they succeed, as they must 
at last! 

(13) Foreign white illiteracy seems rather to march with effective 
registration, a showing due to the massing of uneducated immigrants in 
cities of Eastern States having good registration laws. 

(14) As regards colored illiterates, the registration States are grouped 
in an inverse relation. In South Dakota the colored illiterates are chiefly 
Indians. 

(15) Facility of communication by rail is of advantage to registration. 
Of two States with average density of population, that one with the 
higher mileage per 1,000 inhabitants should surpass. At the extremes 
of density of population, sparsely settled States, with large through mile- 
age as compared with population, do not afford the facilities of congested 
areas with less proportional length of railroad. 

(16) A similar relation exists as regards post-offices per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, although the extension of rural free delivery since 1900 makes this 
of less importance than heretofore. 

(17) Publications per 10,000 inhabitants do not show any well-marked 
relations, except between similarly situated States. The wide sphere 
of circulation of the large city papers renders comparison difficult. In a 
general way, publications and literacy should promote registration, and 
the State averages of circulation, especially of country weeklies, may be 
of importance in considering the establishment of a checking system, 
based upon newspaper reports, for the accuracy of returns. 
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(i) 

Persons per Square 
Mile, 1900. 

D.C 4,645.3 

R.I 407.0 

Mass 348.9 

N.J 250.3 

Conn 187.5 

N.Y 152.6 

Pa 140.1 

Aid 120.5 

Ohio ('08?) . . . 102.0 

Del. ['90] .... 94.3 

111. ['01] .... 86.1 

Ind 70.1 

Ky. ('08?) . . . 63.7 

Tenn 48.4 

Va. ('08?) . . . 46.2 

N.H . 45.7 

Mo 45.2 

S.C 44.4 

Mich 42.2 

Iowa ['04] . . . 40.2 

N.C 39.0 

W. Va 38.9 

Wis. ('07?) . . . 38.0 

Vt 37.6 

Ga 37.6 

Ala 35.5 

Miss 33.5 

La 30.4 

U.S 25.6 

Ark 24.7 

Me 23.2 

Minn. ('07?) . . 22.1 

Kans. ('09?) . . 18.0 

Nebr. ('05?) . . 13.9 

Ind. T 12.6 

Tex 11.6 

Okla 10.3 

Fla 9.7 

Cal 9.5 

Wash. ('07?) . . 7.7 

S. Dak 5.2 

Colo 5.2 

N. Dak. ('07?) . 4.5 

Oreg. ('07?) . . 4.4 

Utah ('05?) ... 3.4 

Idaho 1.9 

Mont. ('07?) . . 1.7 

N.Mex 1.6 

Ariz 1.1 

Wyo .9 

Nev .4 



(2) 

Per Cent, in Cities over 
8,000, 1900. 

D.C 100.0 

R.1 81.2 

Mass 76.0 

N.Y 68.5 

N.J 61.2 

Conn 53.2 

111. ['01] 47.1 

Md 46.9 

Pa 45.5 

Cal 43.7 

Del. ['90] .... 41.4 

N.H 38.6 

Ohio ('08?) . . . 38.5 

Colo 38.1 

U.S 32.9 

Wash. ('07?) . . . 31.9 

Mich 30.9 

Mo 30.8 

Wis. ('07?) .... 30.7 

Mont. ('07?) . . . 27.0 

Minn. ('07?) . . . 26.8 

Utah('05?) . . . 25.2 

Ind 24.2 

Wyo 24.1 

Oreg. ('07?) . . . 23.9 

Me 23.7 

La 22.8 

Ky. ('08?) .... 16.9 

Iowa ['04] .... 16.8 

Nebr. ('05?) . . . 15.8 

Fla 15.0 

Va. ('08?) .... 14.7 

Kans. ('09?) . . . 14.0 

Tenn 13.4 

Tex 11.3 

Vt. . 11.2 

Ga 11.0 

W. Va 7.7 

S.C 7.5 

Ala 7.3 

Ark 5.4 

N.C 5.1 

Okla 5.0 

N. Dak. ('07?) . . 3.0 

Miss 2.6 

S. Dak 2.6 

Ariz — 

Idaho — 

Ind. T. — 

Nev — 

N. Mex — 



(3) 

Manufactures per Cap- 
ita, 1900, 

R.I 8430 

Conn 388 

Mass 369 

N.J 325 

N.Y. 300 

Pa 291 

N.H 288 

111. ['01] 261 

Mont. ('07?) ... 247 

Del. ['90] 246 

Cal 204 

Md 204 

Ohio ('08?) .... 200 

Colo 191 

Me 183 

Wis. ('07?) .... 175 

Ariz 173 

U.S 171 

D.C 171 

Wash. ('07?) ... 170 

Vt 168 

Minn. ('07?) ... 151 

Ind 150 

Mich 147 

Nebr. ('05?) .... 135 

Mo 124 

Kans. ('09?) .... 117 

Oreg. ('07?) .... 112 

La 88 

W. Va 78 

Utah ('05?) .... 77 

Iowa ['04] .... 74 

Ky. ('08?) .... 72 

Va. ('08?) .... 71 

Fla 70 

Tenn 54 

N.C 50 

Ga 48 

Wyo 47 

Ala 44 

S.C 44 

Nev 40 

Tex 39 

Ark 34 

S. Dak 32 

N.Mex 29 

N. Dak. ('07?) ... 29 

Miss 26 

Idaho 25 

Okla 18 



Note. — Registration States in bold-faced type. 
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(4) 

Factory Products per 

Capita, 1900. 

R.I $386 

Conn 347 

Mass 324 

NJ 294 

Pa 262 

N.H 261 

N.Y 258 

111. ['01] 232 

Del. ['90] 224 

Mont. (>07?) ... 217 

Ohio ('08?) .... 180 

Md 178 

Cal 173 

Ariz 166 

Colo 165 

Me 163 

Wis. ('07?) .... 158 

U.S 150 

Vt. 150 

Wash. ('07?) ... 137 

Ind 134 

Mich 132 

Minn. ('07?) ... 128 

Nebr. ('05?) .... 122 

Kans. 009?) ... 108 

Mo 102 

Oreg. ('07?) .... 88 

La 81 

W. Va. 70 

Fla 65 

Utah ('05?) .... 65 

Iowa ['04] .... 60 

D.C 59 

Ky. ('08?) .... 59 

Va. ('08?) .... 59 

Tenn 46 

N.C. 45 

<Ja 43 

S.C 40 

Ala 39 

Wyo 35 

Ark 30 

Nev 30 

Tex 30 

S. Dak 24 

Miss 22 

N Mex 21 

N. Dak. ('07?) . . 20 

Idaho 19 

Okla 14 

Ind. T 7 



(5) 

Factory Products per 
Capita, 1905. 

R.I $430 

Conn 379 

Mass 379 

NJ 370 

N.Y. 315 

Pa 291 

N.H 290 

111. ['01] 270 

Mont. ('07?) ... 234 

Cal 230 

Ohio ('08?) .... 221 

Wash. ('07?) ... 221 

Del. ['90] 215 

Ariz 205 

Me 203 

Md 195 

Wis. ('07?) .... 187 

U.S 182 

Vt. 181 

Colo 170 

Mich 170 

Minn. ('07?) ... 159 

Ind 149 

Nebr. ('05?) .... 145 

Mo 134 

Kans. ('09?) ... 129 

Utah ('05?) .... 128 

La 125 

Oreg. ('07?) .... 122 

W. Va 95 

Fla 85 

Va. ('08?) .... 77 

Iowa ['04] .... 73 

Nev. 73 

Ky. ('08?) .... 71 

N.C 71 

Tenn 65 

Ga 64 

D.C 62 

Ala 56 

S.C 56 

Idaho 46 

Tex. 45 

Ark 39 

Miss 35 

Wyo 35 

Okla 31 

S. Dak 29 

N. Mex. 27 

N. Dak. ('07?) . . 25 

Ind. T. 17 



(6) 

Agricultural Products 

per Capita, 1900. 

D.C $3 

Mass 15 

R.I 15 

N.J 23 

Conn 31 

Pa 33 

N.Y 34 

Fla 35 

Md 37 

Ga 47 

N.C 47 

Va. ('08?) 47 

W. Va 47 

Ala 50 

Del. ['90] 50 

S. C 51 

N.Mex. 52 

La 53 

Me 53 

N.H 53 

Tenn 53 

Ariz 57 

Ky. ('08?) 57 

Utah ('05?) .... 60 

Ark 61 

Colo 61 

Mich 61 

U.S 62 

Ohio ('08?) .... 62 

Miss 66 

Wash. ('07?) .... 68 

Mo 71 

111. ['01] 72 

Wis. ('07?) 76 

Tex 79 

Ind 81 

Cal 89 

Minn. ('07?) .... 93 

Oreg. ('07?) .... 93 

Vt 98 

Idaho 113 

Okla 114 

Mont. ('07?) .... 124 

Wyo 131 

Kans. ('09?) .... 143 

Nebr. ('05?) .... 153 

Iowa ['04] 164 

Nev 166 

S.Dak 172 

N. Dak. ('07?) ... 206 



Note. — Registration States in bold-faced type. 
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(7) 
Pee Cent, of Colored 
Persons, 1900. 

N.H 2 

Me. 3 

Vt. 3 

Wis. ('07?) 5 

Iowa ['04] 6 

Minn. ('07?) ... .8 

Mich 9 

Nebr. ('05?) ... .9 

Mass 1.3 

N.Y 1.5 

Utah ('05?) ... 1.5 

Conn 1.8 

111. ['01] 1.8 

Colo 2.0 

R.I 2.2 

Ind 2.3 

N. Dak. ('07?) . . 2.3 

Ohio ('08?) .... 2.3 

Pa 2.5 

Kans. ('09?) ... 3.7 

N.J 3.8 

Wyo 3.8 

Wash. ('07?) ... 4.2 

Idaho 4.5 

W. Va 4.5 

Oreg. ('07?) ... 4.6 

Mo 5.2 

S. Dak. 5.2 

Cal 5.5 

Mont. ('07?) ... 7.0 

N. Mex 7.7 

Okla 7.7 

U.S 12.2 

Ky. ('08?) .... 13.3 

Nev. 16.4 

Del. ['90] 16.6 

Md 19.8 

Tex 20.4 

Ind. T. 22.8 

Tenn 23.8 

Ariz 24.4 

Ark 28.0 

D.C 31.3 

N.C. 33.3 

Va. ('08?) .... 35.7 

Fla 43.7 

Ala 45.3 

Ga 46.7 

La 47.2 

S.C 58.4 

Miss 58.7 



(8) 
Pes Cent, of Foreign 
White Persons, 1900. 

N. Dak. ('07?) . . 36.1 

R.I 31.9 

Mass 30.3 

Minn. ('07?) . . . 29.1 

Mont. ('07?) . . . 27.6 

Conn 26.6 

N.Y 26.4 

Wis. ('07?) .... 25.1 

Nev 24.2 

Ariz 24.1 

N.J 23.7 

S. Dak 23.2 

Cal 22.6 

Mich 22.5 

N.H 21.4 

Wash. ('07 ?) . . . 20.6 

111. ['01] 20.4 

Utah ('05?) .... 19.4 

Wyo 18.6 

Colo 17.1 

Nebr. ('05?) .... 16.8 

Pa 16.0 

U.S 15.3 

Idaho 14.2 

Iowa ['04] .... 13.8 

Oreg. ('07?) .... 13.7 

Me 13.4 

Vt 13.0 

Ohio ('08?) .... 11.3 

D.C 10.2 

Md 9.8 

Del. ['90] 8.9 

Kans. ('09 ?) ... 8.9 

N.Mex. 7.4 

Mo 7.3 

Tex 7.3 

La 7.1 

Fla 6.5 

Ind 5.8 

Okla 4.2 

Ky. ('08?) .... 2.7 

W. Va 2.4 

Ind. T. 1.6 

Va. ('08?) .... 1.6 

Ark 1.5 

Ala 1.4 

Miss 1.2 

Tenn 1.1 

Ga 1.0 

S.C 1.0 

N.C. 3 



(9) 

All Property per Cap- 
ita, 1900. 

Nev 84502.82 

D.C 3332.18 

Wyo 3041.49 

Mont. ('07?) . . 2522.91 

Cal 2167.31 

Ariz 2139.54 

Colo 1738.32 

N.Y 1720.39 

Idaho 1708.42 

N. Dak. ('07?) . 1699.47 

R.I 1658.04 

Mass 1553.78 

Oreg. ('07?) . . 1530.41 

Nebr. ('05?) . . 1525.09 

Iowa ['04] . . . 1509.00 

Wash. ('07?) . . 1508.58 

Utah ('05?) . . 1491.08 

Pa 1478.10 

N.J 1451.21 

111. ['01] .... 1446.94 

Minn. ('07?) . . 1435.21 

S.Dak 1376.43 

N.Mex 1373.64 

Conn 1319.60 

Kans. ('09?) . . 1317.92 

Ohio ('08?) . . 1207.20 

U.S 1164.78 

Okla 1163.12 

Wis. ('07?) . . 1162.54 

N.H 1147.13 

Del. ['90] . . . 1146.03 

Md 1108.86 

Mich 1096.37 

Mo 1044.38 

Ind 1035.78 

Me 982.24 

Vt 960.06 

Ind. T. .... 888.31 

Tex 761.68 

W. Va 688.00 

Fla 673.06 

Ky. ('08?) . . . 635.78 

Va. ('08?) . . . 594.50 

La 590.00 

Tenn 473.46 

Ark 460.69 

Ala 423.63 

Ga 422.32 

S.C 362.36 

N.C 360.11 

Miss 359.44 



Note. — Registration States in bold-faced type. 
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(10) 




(11) 




(12) 




All Property per Cap- 


Per Cent, of Illiterates 


Per Cent, or 


Native 


ita, 1904 




(over 10 Years), 


1900. 


White Illiterates 
(over 10 Years), 1900. 




$5214.00 


Iowa ['04] .... 


. 2.3 


Wash. ('07?) . . 


. . .5 




3490.63 


Nebr. ('05?) . . . 


. 2.3 


Mont. ('07?) . . 


. . .6 




3297.07 


Kans. ('09) . . . 


. 2.9 




. . .6 


Mont. ('07?) . . 


2632.56 


Utah ('05?) . . . 


. 3.1 


S. Dak 


. . .6 


Cal 


2582.32 


Wash. ('07?) . . . 


. 3.1 








2238.94 


Oreg. ('07?) . . . 


. 3.3 








2045.71 


Ohio ('08?) . . . 


. 4.0 


D.C 


. . .8 


Oreg. ('07?) . . 


1885.62 










Nebr. ('05?) . . 


1882.04 


Minn. ('07?) . . . 


. 4.1 


Minn. ('07?) . . 


. . .8 




1867.70 






Nebr. ('05?) . . 


. . 8 


Iowa ['04] . . . 


1828.26 


111. ['01] 




Oreg. ('07?) . . 


. . .8 


Wash. ('07?) . . 


1805.60 






Utah ('05?) . . 


. . .8 




1794.58 




. 4.6 




. . .9 


N. Dak. ('07?) . 
Minn. ('07?) . . 
Pa 


1770.58 
1728.73 


Ind 


. 4.7 


N. Dak. ('07?) . 
Cal 


. . .9 


Wis. ('07?) .... 


. . 1.0 


1707.46 
1 70 1. 55 


. 5.0 


Iowa ['04] . . . 
N.Y 


. . 1.2 


R.I 


S.Dak 




111. poi] .... 


1689.12 
1672.25 


Me. 




Kans. ('09?) . . 
Wis. ('07?) . . . 


. . 1.3 




. . 1.3 


TJtah ('05?) . . . 


1609.07 


Okla 


. 5.5 








1587.33 


N. Dak. 007?) . . 


. 5.6 






N.J. . 


1546.63 
1529.58 


Vt 




N.J 


. . 1.7 


S. Dak 




R.I 




Kans. ('09?) . . 


. 1467.75 






111. ['01] .... 


. . 2.1 




1453.47 
1366.61 


NJ. . 


6.1 


Pa 


. . 2.3 


Ohio ('08?) . . . 


Mont. ('07?) . . . 
Pa 




. . 2.4 




6.4 


Ohio('08?) . . 


2.4 


U.S. . , , 


1318.11 


N.H 


. . 2.5 




Mo 






1297.39 


Wis. ('07 ?) . . . 


1292.09 












1214.23 
1212.78 






Md 


4.1 


U.S 


. 10.7 








Okla 

Del. ('90?) . . . 


1208.52 
1204.10 
1173.73 






U.S 


4.6 






W.Va 




. . 4.8 




1147.04 


Del. ['90] .... 


. 12.0 


Del. ['90] . . . 


. . 5.6 




1095.79 








. . 6.1 




1035.05 




. 14.5 




. . 6.2 


Ind. T. .... 


962.69 


Ky. ('08?) .... 










840.65 


Ind. T. 




Fla 


. . 8.6 


W. Va 


809.87 


Ark 




W. Va 


. . 10.0 


Fla 


729.14 


Tenn 


. 20.7 


Va. ('08?) . . . 


. . 11.1 




694.24 


Fla 


. 21.9 


Ark 


. . 11.6 


Ky. ('08?) . . . 


675.11 


Va. ('08?) .... 


. 22.9 




. . 11.9 


Va. ('08?) . . . 


666.15 


N.C. 


. 28.7 


Ky. ('08?) . . . 


. . 12.8 


Ark. 


580.48 
520.40 






S.C 


. . 13.6 




Ind. T 




Ala 


493.66 








. . 14.2 




493.03 










N.C 


420.16 


Ala 


. 34.0 








415.62 
413.74 


S.C 


. 38.5 


N.C. 


. . 19.5 


S.C 







Note. — Registration States in bold-faced type. 
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(13) 
Pek Cent, of Foreign 

White Illiterates 
(oyer 10 Years), 1900. 

Oreg. ('07?) .... 4.1 

Wash. (W?) .... 4.5 

Idaho 6.0 

N.C. 6.1 

Utah ('05?) .... 6.1 

S.C 6.5 

S.Dak 6.7 

Nebr. ('05?) .... 6.8 

D.C 7.0 

Ga 7.0 

Moat. ('07?) .... 7.0 

Iowa ['04] 7.1 

Nev 7.5 

N. Dak. ('07?) ... 7.8 

Ark 8.0 

Colo 8.1 

Wyo 8.2 

Okla 8.3 

Minn. ('07?) .... 8.4 

Kans. ('09?) .... 8.5 

Cal 8.7 

111. ['01] 91 

Ala 9.3 

Mo 9.3 

Term 9.7 

Mich 10.3 

Miss 10.7 

Ky. ('08?) 10.9 

Va. ('08?) 10.9 

Ohio ('08?) .... 11.1 

Wis. ('07?) .... 11.1 

Ind 11.4 

Fla 11.6 

U.S 12.9 

Md 13.4 

N.Y. 14 

N.J 14.1 

Mass 14.6 

Conn 16.3 

Del. ['90] 18,3 

R.l 18.7 

Ind. T 19.0 

Me 19.4 

Pa 19.9 

N.H 20.5 

Vt 21.4 

W. Va 21.5 

La 28.6 

Tex 30.3 

N. Mex 34.8 

Ariz 35.3 

Note. 



(14) 
Per Cent, of Colorei> Il- 
literates (over 10 
Years), 1900. 

Conn 11.8 

Mass 12.4 

N.Y 12.8 

R.I 14.2 

Vt 15.0 

N.H 15.2 

Pa 15.3 

Nebr. ('05?) .... 17.1 

N.J 17.5 

Ohio ('08?) .... 17.9 

111. ['01] 18.2 

Colo 20.0 

Iowa ['04] 20.2 

Mich 20.9 

Ind 22.6 

Kans. ('09?) .... 22.7 

D.C 24.2 

Me. 25.8 

Mo 28.0 

Cal 31.1 

W. Va 32.3 

Md. 35.2 

Ind. T. 36.0 

Wash. ('07 ?) .... 36.0 

Oreg. ('07?) .... 36.1 

Okla 36.3 

Del. ['90] 38.1 

Tex 38.2 

Fla 38.5 

Wis. ('07?) 39.6 

Ky. ('08?) 40.1 

Wyo 41.1 

Minn. ('07?) .... 41.2 

Tenn 41.6 

Ark 43.0 

U.S 44.6 

Va. ('08?) 44.6 

N.C 47.6 

Mont. ('07?) .... 48.2 

Miss 49.1 

S. Dak. 51.0 

Utah ('05?) .... 52.1 

Ga 52.3 

S.C 52.8 

Idaho 53.9 

Ala 57.4 

N. Dak. ('07?) . . . 59.2 

La 61.1 

Nev. 66.8 

N. Mex 71.1 

Ariz. . . 73.6 
— Registration States in bold- 



US) 
Miles of Railroad per 
1,000 Inhabitants, 1900. 

D.C 1 

R.I 5 

Mass 8 

Conn 1.1 

N.Y 1.1 

Md 1.2 

N.J 1.2 

Ky. ('08?) 1.4 

Pa 1.6 

Tenn 1.6 

Del. ['90] 1.9 

Miss 1.9 

La 2.0 

N.C 2.0 

Va. ('08?) 2.0 

Ohio ('08?) .... 2.1 

Okla 2.1 

S.C. 2.1 

Mo 2.2 

Ala 2.3 

111. ['01] 2.3 

W. Va 2.3 

U.S 2.5 

Ark 2.6 

Ga 2.6 

Ind 2.6 

Me 2.8 

Vt 2.9 

N.H 3.0 

Tex 3.2 

Wis. ('07?) 3.2 

Ind. T 3.4 

Mich 3.4 

Cal. 3.9 

Minn. ('07?) .... 4.0 

Iowa ('04] 4.1 

Oreg. ('07?) .... 4.2 

Nebr. ('05?) .... 5.3 

Utah ('05?) .... 5.6 

Wash. ('07?) .... 5.6 

Kans. ('09?) .... 5.9 

Fla 6.3 

S. Dak 7.1 

Idaho 7.8 

Colo 8.4 

N. Dak. ('07?) ... 8.5 

N. Mex 9.0 

Ariz 12.3 

Mont. ('07?) .... 12.3 

Wyo 13.3 

Nev 21.3 

faced type. 
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(16) 

Post-offices per 1,000 Inhabitants, 

1900. 

D.C 1 

Mass 3 

R.I 3 

111. ['01] 5 

N.J 5 

N.Y S 

Conn 6 

Ohio ('08?) 8 

Pa 8 

Ind .9 

Iowa ['04] 9 

La 9 

Mich .9 

Wis. ('07?) 9 

TJ.S 1.0 

Del. ['90] 1.0 

Md 1.0 

Minn. ('07?) 1.0 

Mo 1.0 

Nebr. ('05?) 1.0 

Tex 1.0 

Cal 1.1 

Kans. ('09?) 1.1 

S.C 1.1 

Ga 1.2 

Utah ('05?) 1.2 

Ind. T 1.3 

Miss 1.3 

Ala 1.4 

Colo 1.4 

Ky. ('08?) 1.4 

N.H 1.4 

Ark 1.5 

Tenn 1.5 

N. Mex 1.6 

N.C 1.6 

Okla 1.6 

Wash. ('07?) 1.6 

S. Dak 1.7 

Vt 1.7 

Ariz 1.8 

Me 1.8 

Va. ('08?) 1.9 

Mont. ('07?) 2.0 

N. Dak. ('07?) 2.0 

W. Va 2.0 

Fla 2.2 

Oreg. ('07?) 2.2 

Idaho 2.8 

Wyo 3.4 

Nev 4.4 



(17) 
Papers and Periodicals Pubushed 
per 10,000 Inhabitants, 1900. 

Nev 8.5 

S. Dak 6.7 

Colo 6.1 

Nebr. ('05?) 5.9 

Oreg. ('07?) 5.0 

Iowa ['04] 4.9 

N. Dak. ('07?) 4.9 

Cal 4.8 

Kans. ('09?) 4.8 

Wyo 4.8 

Idaho 4.5 

111. ['01] 4.5 

Ariz 4.4 

Wash. ('07?) 4.3 

Mont. ('07?) 3.9 

Minn. ('07?) 3.8 

Ind 3.5 

Mo 3.4 

Mich 3.3 

Okla 3.2 

Wis. ('07?) 3.2 

D.C 3.1 

Fla 3.0 

Ohio ('08?) 3.0 

Utah('05?) 2.9 

U.S 2.8 

N. Mex 2.8 

N.Y 2.8 

Tex 2.7 

Me 2.6 

N.H 2.6 

Conn 2.3 

Del. ['90] 2.3 

Pa 2.3 

Vt 2.3 

Ind T. 2.2 

Mass 2.2 

NJ 2.1 

Ark 2.0 

W. Va 2.0 

Md 18 

Ga 1.7 

Ky. ('08?) 1.5 

Tenn 1.5 

La 1.4 

Miss 1.4 

N.C 1.4 

R.I. 1.4 

Va. ('08?) 1.4 

Ala 1.3 

S. C 1.0 



Note. — Registration States in bold-faced type. 
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Limitations of Vital Registration. 

Accepting density of population as a very important factor in registra- 
tion, the condition of the United States may be compared with other 
countries by means of the following table : — 

DENSITY OF POPULATION IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES. 



Country. 



United States 

United Kingdom 

England and Wales . . . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

British possessions: 

Ceylon 

Cape of Good Hope . . . 
Orange River Colony . . . 

Transvaal 

Dominion of Canada . . . 

Manitoba 

New Brunswick .... 

Nova Scotia 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Newfoundland 

Jamaica 

British Guiana 

Australasia 

Australian Commonwealth 
New South Wales . . 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia . . . 
Western Australia . . 

Tasmania 

New Zealand 

Fiji Islands 

Austria-Hungary 

Austria 

Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 



Year. 


Persons per 
Square Mile. 


1890 


21 


1900 


26 


1907 


29 


1901 


342 


1901 


558 


1901 


147 


1901 


138 


1901 


141 


1901 


9 


1901 


8 


1901 


11 


1901 


1 


1901 


3 


1901 


12 


1901 


218 


1901 


8 


1901 


5 


1901 


5 


1901 


152 


1901 


3 


1901 


2 


1901 


1 


1901 


4 


1901 


14 


1901 


0.7 


1901 


0.4 


1901 


0.2 


1901 


7 


1901 


8 


1901 


16 


1900 


188 


1900 


226 


1900 


154 


1900 


589 


1901 


160 


1901 


191 


1900 


270 


1901 


293 


1903 


317 


1904 


436 


1900 


18 


1900 


97 


1900 


30 


1900 


208 
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While most registration countries are much more densely populated 
than the United States, the conditions in Australia and New Zealand 
would seem to be quite similar. In many cases, if the entirely uninhab- 
ited or extremely sparsely settled territory could be deducted, a matter 
affecting very few people, the remainder of the area would show a 
considerably higher density, and perhaps one quite practicable for 
registration purposes. On the whole, our experience since 1895 has 
seemed to show that a remarkably low nominal density might yet yield 
fairly effective results. 

In my first paper I assumed an inferior limit of density of population 
of about forty persons per square mile, below which accurate registration 
would not be possible, or at least not practicable, under ordinary con- 
ditions. The limit that I should fix at present is somewhat below this. 
The superior limit above which registration comes of itself, through the 
mere necessities of crowded modern life, I should leave at the old figure 
of one hundred persons per square mile, — certainly until Ohio shall 
become a registration State. 

In the prediction that I ventured to make as to the time when the 
United States would probably have a general system of registration of 
vital statistics, if dependent upon the natural progress of the individual 
States under conditions then existing, I set the date at about the close 
of the present century (1980). At that time, according to Professor 
Pritchett's estimate, the United States would have a population of 296,- 
814,000, approximating 100 persons per square mile. But Hon. S. N. D. 
North, Director of the Census, in a recent article * in which he takes the 
declining birth-rate into consideration, estimates that the population 
of the United States will be only 252,206,305 in 1980, 281,714,443 in 
1990, and 311,857,888 in 2000. This pushes the period some fifteen 
years further off, and warns us that we cannot sit down supinely if we 
expect to see general registration spontaneously accomplish itself. 

Seriously, I see no occasion to materially revise the opinion that, 
" even under the most favorable circumstances, however, we can hardly 
expect this result to come about spontaneously before the middle of the 
twentieth century." Sometimes I think that the movement is proceeding 
with an enthusiasm that may clip ten years or so from this estimate, 
leaving us in 1930 or 1940 with a modern system of registration that will 
compare favorably with that which the Japanese possess to-day. Some- 
times, especially when I consider our progress in the registration of 
births, I feel that I was far too sanguine, and that 1990 or 2025 will 
be nearer the time. Until at least one State in the Union has succeeded 
in registering practically all of its births, and until at least one State of 
the South, having a considerable colored population, has succeeded in 

* The Yotdh's Companion, June 13, 1907. 
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registering practically all of its deaths, we shall have no basic material 
upon which to make reliable predictions. Only the time seems mighty 
slow a-coming, and it must add to the gayety of foreign nations to see 
us make such a tremendous long-drawn-out fuss about what is to them 
a very simple little administrative problem. They do not understand 
laws that are not obeyed. 



Means for Hastening the Advent of Accurate Registration. 

We should utilize, in the first place, the results of municipal registra- 
tion of vital statistics in the United States. 

This has been done by the Bureau of the Census, so far as any results 
were available permitting satisfactory use. Some returns from cities 
are most carelessly made, and it is doubtful whether certain cities now 
forming part of the registration area properly belong there. A general 
attempt will be made to improve the character of such returns and to 
secure more cities in non-registration States from which returns can be 
received. But municipal registration of vital statistics, without an 
underlying basis of State law, is at best an uncertain affair. 

Another way in which the advent of general registration may be 
hastened is the prevention of retrograde action on the part of the States 
in relation to the subject of vital statistics and the securing of the adop- 
tion of a satisfactory registration law by those States that have advanced 
sufficiently in density of population to guarantee its successful administra- 
tion. The essentials of modern registration should be clearly presented 
to the medical profession and the general public, so that the appalling 
ignorance that not infrequently appears when the subject comes up in 
State legislatures would be less in evidence. 

The essential principles underlying laws for the registration of deaths 
have been worked out by the former Committee on Demography of this 
Association in conjunction with the Bureau of the Census, and forms of 
laws based thereon have been the foundation of most of the successful 
statutes enacted. Special pamphlets have been prepared by the Bureau 
of the Census for this purpose and widely distributed, and others are 
planned or in course of preparation. The list up to date is as follows : — 

No. 71. (Circular) Registration of Deaths. 

No. 100. Legislative Requirements for Registration of Vital Statistics. 

No. 101. Practical Registration Methods. 

No. 102. Relation of Physicians to Mortality Statistics. 

No. 103. Medical Education in Vital Statistics. 

No. 104. Registration of Births and Deaths. Drafts of laws. 
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No. 105. Statistical Treatment of Causes of Death. 
No. 106. Extension of the Registration Area for Births and Deaths. 
No. 107. Modes of Statement of Cause of Death and Duration of 
Illness. 

There is, fortunately, a way by which the interest of this Association 
in the improvement of our State registration systems may be readily 
manifested and by which good results may probably be secured. The 
boards of commissioners appointed by many of the States to bring about, 
by voluntary State action, greater uniformity in the statute laws pre- 
vailing in the different States and Territories, are working exactly in the 
direction which any movement for a general registration system in this 
country must take. They have already recommended important legisla- 
tion relating to marriage and divorce. Their hearty support of measures 
looking toward uniformity in the registration of births and deaths in the 
several States cannot be doubted. It only remains to exhibit fully the 
importance and essential requirements of such registration in order to 
enlist the services of this very influential organization in the cause of 
improved vital statistics, and I hope that the American Public Health 
Association will at this meeting appoint a committee to memorialize 
the boards of State commissioners, through their National Conference, 
to this effect. 

So impressed was I at the time with the importance of doing this that 
I introduced the following resolution, which, however, failed to pass: — 

"Resolved, That a committee of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion be appointed to present to the Boards of Commissioners appointed 
by certain States to promote greater uniformity of statute laws, the 
importance of uniformity in the methods of registration of births and 
deaths in the several States of the Union." 



We have only lost some twelve years, however, by failure to take 
action at that time. You will be glad to know that the matter of enlist- 
ing the aid of the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws was taken up 
by the Director of the Census last year, and that their recent conference 
held at Portland, Me., on August 22, 1907, cordially adopted a resolution 
providing for a committee to enter upon the drafting of uniform laws 
for the registration of births and deaths. A similar recommendation 
has been made in the American Bar Association. 



Again, the change in the methods of the United States Census relative 
to the collection and study of vital statistics should be encouraged and 
extended. The enumeration or ordinary census method has long been 
a recognized failure in its application to vital statistics. It would be 
well if it could be entirely discarded in the collection of the vital data for 
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the census of 1900, and be replaced, as far as possible, by approved 
methods. 

I have great pleasure in announcing, by the express authority of the 
Director of the Census, and this constitutes the first public announcement 
that has been made, that the method of attempting to enumerate vital 
statistics has been omitted entirely from the plans now preparing for 
the Thirteenth Census to be taken in 1910. We have thrown away 
our crutches, and, if we cannot walk, we must fall. We shall depend 
exclusively hereafter upon registration returns, and shall not endeavor 
to supplement them or replace them by enumerators' schedules. We 
shall not even attempt to use enumerators' returns to check up the 
accuracy of registration, and thereby to determine whether a State is 
or is not entitled to admission to the registration area. During the past 
year we have tested other methods, and, as they have proved, much 
more satisfactory ones, for this purpose. We shall not fall. We shall 
cease to publish worthless, or nearly worthless, data for certain areas, 
and the immediate result should be a greatly increased determination 
among the various non-registration States to raise their standard of 
efficiency by the adoption and enforcement of proper laws, so that they 
may not be unrepresented in the national vital statistics. 

For many reasons it is desirable that there should be a permanent 
census establishment both on grounds of economy and improved service. 
The machinery of a great census should not be entirely dismantled 
when the period of its immediate activity is over, but it should be reduced 
to a peace footing for a time, during which extended investigations and 
the preparation for sudden activity could go on quietly and economically. 
Then, when the date of the census arrives, there would be a staff of trained 
experts to serve as officers in the army which is raised so rapidly, goes 
into action with such intensity, and which is disbanded about the time 
that its duties are fully learned under the present system. 

All of this has now come to pass, and, in my presence here as the repre- 
sentative of the permanent Bureau of the Census, I need not assure you 
of its earnest desire to co-operate with this Association, with the new 
Section of Vital Statistics, whose formation I had the honor to recom- 
mend to you last year as essential to the progress of American vital 
statistics, and with the individual registration officials, both State and 
municipal, who are charged with the duty of collecting the original 
returns. 

What have we Accomplished since 1895 ? 

Not very much, when we consider what still lies before us to do before 
we shall have, as Doctor Harris hoped in 1877 we should soon have, a 
system of registration of vital statistics worthy of a great nation. Let 
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us re-read his words and consider whether he set the mark too high and 
beyond the bounds of reasonable achievement : — 

Before the national census of 1880 is commenced, all of the States ought 
to have a good system of vital statistics organized and in harmonious operation, 
contributing comparable and numerically complete results. . . . ANOTHER 
DECADE OF NEGLECT TO ADOPT AN EFFECTUAL SYSTEM OF REGIS- 
TRATION IN THE UNITED STATES WOULD BE GREATLY TO THE 
DISCREDIT OF THE INTELLIGENCE AND PUBLIC SPIRIT OF AMER- 
ICAN CITIZENS. 

Was it ready by 1880? No; nor by 1890; nor by 1900; nor will it 
be ready by 1910; nor does it seem likely to be by 1920; nor, at the rate 
at which we are progressing, with not a single State or city in the Union 
yet definitely accepted as a nucleus for the registration area for births, 
does the prospect seem certain for 1930, or 1940, or even 1950. We 
must make a beginning of some kind before we can even predict the 
probable time in the remote future when the United States shall take 
an honorable place in the assembly of nations which believe that the 
registration of the vital events of their citizens is a necessary function of 
government and indispensable to an enlightened and progressive ad- 
ministration of national affairs. 

We have accomplished some small things — if only they would stay 
accomplished while we contemplate them. You know that the registra- 
tion area for deaths has been considerably extended since 1900; yet even 
now there is a cancer at work in the systems of several States in the form 
of permitting undertakers to issue burial "permits," which, unless 
removed, will destroy their efficiency. A standard certificate of death 
has been prepared by the American Public Health Association and the 
Bureau of the Census, and extensively employed with resulting advantage 
in causing uniformity of the data collected; yet many States and cities 
have continued to employ their old forms, whose variety is multitudinous, 
and, most unfortunate of all, offices that have "adopted" the standard 
blank have not hesitated to materially change it without reference to or 
consultation with any other offices, so that the information obtained 
is frequently entirely different from what it purports to be when returned 
to the Bureau of the Census upon the actual standard blank. This 
condition you can examine in the special pamphlet * prepared for pres- 
entation to the registration officials of the United States at their first 
meeting as a Section of this Association, with the hope that a clear under- 
standing of the dangers resulting from arbitrary changes in what should 

* Census pamphlet No. 107, Modes of Statement of Cause of Death and Duration of 
Illness upon Certificates of Death. 
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be a uniform national form will result in closer adherence to the accepted 
standard. 

The most important action that the American Public Health Associa- 
tion has ever taken in regard to vital statistics was when it finally adopted 
at Ottawa in 1898 the resolutions introduced by the Committee on Demog- 
raphy at Philadelphia in 1897 in regard to the International Classifica- 
tion of Causes of Death (then known as the Bertillon system). While 
the delay of a year cost it the honor of priority, the system having been 
first indorsed by the Conference of State and Provincial Boards of Health 
at Detroit in 1897, the resolutions finally passed by this Association 
gave the final impetus which determined the general acceptance of this 
system throughout the entire western hemisphere, as well as in certain 
countries of Europe and Africa, in Japan, and — I need not tell you with 
what pleasure and delight I make this announcement — the new Common- 
wealth of Australia. I hold in my hand a pamphlet recently published 
by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics of Australia, 
Hon. G. H. Knibbs, F.S.S., etc., Commonwealth Statistician, from which 
I make the following extracts: — 

"The adoption of a classification not only more closely conforming to 
recent advances in nosology, but one which also renders possible a much 
wider field of comparison than any existing index in actual use in this 
country, is an essential in attaining any marked improvement in the 
Statistics of Disease and Death in Australia. 

"The Nomenclature of Diseases and Causes of Death, as revised and 
adopted in the year 1900 by the International Commission [the original 
proposition for which was made by the American Public Health Associa- 
tion] charged with a revision of the earlier nosological nomenclature, 
provides a classification which, better than all others, meets the require- 
ments indicated. 

"At a Statistical Conference, in which every State of the Common- 
wealth, the Commonwealth itself, and New Zealand were represented, 
the adoption of this nomenclature was unanimously approved, and, in 
order to facilitate its application, the translation of the work above re- 
ferred to was undertaken in the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, and is now published for general information. . . . 

"The value of a comprehensive nosological nomenclature or index, 
by means of which diseases and causes of death may be so classified as 
to facilitate comparisons of the vital statistics of many countries, is 
sufficiently obvious to need but mention. This value depends upon 
two elements, namely: — 

"(1) The range of its acceptance; and 

" (2) Its scientific accuracy. 

" In regard to the former it may be observed that the adoption of the 
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classification of Dr. Jacques Bertillon, the distinguished chief of the 
Statistical Department of the City of Paris, will render possible a wider 
range of comparison than any other existing index. This alone gives 
it a large claim to consideration. 

"With respect to the latter element it will be sufficient to say that, not- 
withstanding any scientific limitations by which it may be characterized, 
from the standpoint of the nosology of to-day, the 1900 edition of the 
Bertillon Classification will fulfil its object up to the time when it is 
proposed to revise it (viz., 1910) sufficiently for all practical purposes, 
and with the advantage already referred to. 

"At a recent Conference of Statisticians, at which the Commonwealth, 
New Zealand, and each State of Australia was represented, it was decided, 
after careful consideration, to recommend this classification for adoption. 
In making this recommendation, the Statistical Conference was guided 
mainly by a recognition of the signal advantages of a classification 
which made possible a wide comparison of statistical results. It was 
also considerably influenced by the fact that a special statistical com- 
mittee of the Australasian Medical Congress for 1908, through its con- 
vener, Dr. W. Perrin Norris, expressed the view that the question of 
adopting the Bertillon classification was worthy of serious examination. 

"The considerations which, in other countries, have led to the adoption 
of the Bertillon classification in European and American countries are 
so ably set forth in the introduction to the revised edition of 1900 that 
not only is a translation given in full, but reference is also made to the 
opinions of the committee which secured its adoption in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. . . . 

"As an evidence of the appreciation of the system in America, to 
which reference has already been made, the following extracts from the 
proceedings of the American Public Health Association are considered 
worthy of reproduction in extenso: [Here follow your resolutions of 1898.] 

"Prom the foregoing pages it will be seen that the classification adopted 
by the International Commission has been accepted in many countries. 
What makes it of particular interest to Australia, however, seeing that 
comparisons with American conditions are of the greatest value to us, 
is the fact of its almost universal adoption in America. The authors 
of the classification do not lay claim to perfect scientific accuracy. As 
they very properly say, such accuracy is impossible of attainment. The 
provision of a decennial revision makes it at least certain that the classi- 
fication will be kept sufficiently abreast of the progress of medical science 
for all practical purposes. This fact, the suggestion of the committee 
of the Australasian Medical Congress for 1908, and the fact that the 
Bertillon classification gives the widest range for comparison of vital 
statistics, led the Conference of Australasian Statisticians, assembled 
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in Melbourne in November and December, 1906, to decide upon its 
introduction, and to remit to their president, the Commonwealth Sta- 
tistician, the preparation of an English edition for use in the Common- 
wealth of Australia and in New Zealand. 

"The translation following hereinafter has aimed at being purely literal, 
and while the 'Nomenclature of Diseases drawn up by a Joint Committee 
appointed by the Royal College of Physicians of London, 1896/ was 
not overlooked, and some slight use was made thereof, it could not be 
allowed to influence the classification without defeating its primary 
object." 

I hope this action will be as inexpressibly gratifying to you as it is to 
me, giving fresh encouragement to the movement, which now shall 
succeed, for universally comparable statistics of causes of death. Your 
action in 1898 suggested the International Commission; it determined 
the acceptance of the system by some wavering European countries 
and, I believe, by Japan; it secured Costa Rica, Brazil, and per- 
haps other countries of Central and South America. It caused the 
United States Census Office, upon the recommendation of my predeces- 
sor, Mr. William A. King, to adopt the International Classification for 
the first year of the annual Mortality Statistics, beginning in 1900; and 
every registration State in the Union and nearly all of the registration 
cities have followed suit. But it is an unfortunate fact that many offices 
nominally using or attempting to use the International Classification 
take liberties with it, both with respect to actual form and also as re- 
gards the inclusions of titles, so that the statistical results are sometimes 
far from comparable. It is better not to use it at all than to partly em- 
ploy it and induce statisticians to make use of figures that are not prop- 
erly compiled thereunder. 

Are you satisfied with Progress? 

Important as they are, questions of forms of statistics are compar- 
atively trivial beside the question of whether we shall have any vital 
statistics at all for the United States as a Nation. The whole Nation, 
not a little stretch of it here and there. Whether the births and deaths 
of all Americans shall be registered, as are those of human beings in all 
civilized communities except the United States, or whether the United 
States Commissioner of Pensions must rely, for example, as he was actu- 
ally compelled to do in a certain case, for evidence as to the date of birth 
of the child of a deceased soldier, required for pension allowance, upon 
the date of birth of the foal of a celebrated race horse: the animal's 
birth was recorded, while the child's was not! Do you believe in the 
necessity of such registration, not merely for what sanitary uses you 
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make of it, but as a matter of self-respect and legal importance to our 
people? Do you believe in it? 

I presume I could get the unqualified indorsement of every member 
of this Association as to the indispensable importance of reliable vital 
statistics for sanitary purposes. I presume you would assent to the 
following resolution, which is substantially that adopted by the Asso- 
ciated Health Authorities and Sanitarians of Pennsylvania in 1904, the 
year before the passage of the present effective registration law of that 
State. The provisions of general application are as follows: — 

"Whereas the accurate registration of vital statistics is an indis- 
pensable requisite of an efficient modern public health service ; and 

"Whereas the Congress of the United States, by joint resolution, 
has called upon the authorities of the various States to co-operate in 
establishing such registration, — therefore be it 

. . . "Resolved, That the achievement of the registration [of all births and] 
of all deaths, with their causes, immediately after their occurrence, and the 
prompt return of certificates from local registrars to the central bureau of 
vital statistics, thereby giving the sanitary authorities of the State timely 
information of the exact prevalence and distribution of disease, IS THE MOST 
IMPORTANT OF ALL SANITARY MEASURES, AND SHOULD BE 
UNREMITTINGLY URGED UNTIL SUCCESSFULLY CARRIED OUT IN 
EVERY STATE OF THE UNION." 

Then why not do it? 

I am afraid that much of the talk of the importance of vital statistics 
is merely academic and perfunctory, even in the American Public Health 
Association. Official representatives of the various State and city sani- 
tary services — many of them with very imperfect or no registration of 
deaths, and none of them with satisfactory registration of births — will 
come to these meetings year after year, and deal with every other sani- 
tary question conceivable — except vital statistics in a way that means 
business. It is of no use merely to talk about lack of registration and 
deplore it, unless we can do something. But we have never really tried to 
do anything, with well-organized, persistent energy. We have talked, and 
talked, and talked, and two years ago the Association became so weary 
of talking over the subject (or perhaps it was thought that the subject 
was exhausted) that the regular Committee on Demography was dropped 
and vital statistics were left entirely out of the program. Perhaps it 
did us good, for we have come back to you with a Section on Vital Sta- 
tistics this year, and many registration officials are in attendance who 
have never heretofore participated in your counsels. We have organized 
to act, but, before we proceed, we must know whether the American 
Public Health Association really believes that this is important, and the 
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most important single object to which the efforts of sanitarians should 
be devoted. 

Vital statistics is the Cinderella of modern public hygiene. She sits 
in the chimney-corner and sifts the ashes of dusty figures while her proud 
sisters, Bacteriology and Preventive Medicine, go to the ball and talk 
about the wonderful things they have done. But the Prince's slipper 
fits no other foot, and when we descend to facts, and not mere empty 
bombast, about the results of administrative work, vital statistics, and 
accurate vital statistics, are our sole dependence. What do we know 
about infant mortality, which we are all so anxious to prevent, when 
not a single State or city in the United States has the data for a correct 
statement ? It depends upon the accurate registration of all births. What 
do we know about the real incidence of tuberculosis while health officers, 
acting as local registrars, allow deaths to be reported in such a way that 
many of them can only be classified, and studied for practical sanitary 
purposes, as "Probably tuberculosis," and "Possibly tuberculosis"? 
See "A Statistical Study of Tuberculosis in Philadelphia," in the First 
Annual Report of the Henry Phipps Institute for the Study, Treatment, 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. The amazing thing about the way in 
which many deaths from tuberculosis are reported, as "Abscess of 
chest," "Brain fever," "Marasmus," etc., is the general indifference 
of registration officials to the necessity of securing accurate statements 
of causes of death. I sometimes think that the cause of registration has 
lost more than it has gained by being tied up, in this country, to public 
health work. Pure food, registration of physicians, osteopaths, and 
embalmers, inspection of milk, laboratory work, prevention of tubercu- 
losis, sewage, water supplies, and a hundred other matters seemingly 
of more pressing importance and more fruitful of "practical" results, dis- 
tract the attention of the administrative health officer from his regis- 
tration records, whose compilation he is quite likely to turn over to the 
janitor or messenger. Not that a janitor may not develop into a faith- 
ful statistical clerk, but he is not likely to possess that medical knowl- 
edge which is indispensable for the proper treatment of causes of death. 
Every fad seems to have the preference, and I am not certain of my 
reply when I ask you if you really believe that vital statistics are indis- 
pensable to a modern public health service, and whether you think that it 
would be wise to direct all the energies of this Association toward bring- 
ing about the proper registration of all births and deaths in the United 
States. 

Do you want a thorough system of registration of vital statistics for 
the United States? 

Do the people of the United States want such a system? If they do, 
they can have one, and very promptly. It will not be necessary to wait 
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fifty or sixty years for the slow adoption and enforcement of adequate 
laws. The process can be hastened, and without departing from the 
Constitutional requirement that the primary control of registration 
shall be by the States, and not by the Federal government. If Congress, 
if the people of the United States, were really interested in this matter 
and were determined that this thing should be done, the States would 
readily be brought into line. But I am not even sure that the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association would give its undivided and undistracted 
support to this indispensable (theoretically) object, and, while practical 
users of vital statistics are disposed to tolerate present conditions, the 
people and their legislative representatives may be pardoned for neglect- 
ing them. 



